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individuals as complete persons; as deepening in content, it re- 
veals new depths and resources of self conscious individuality." 
Finally, it is insisted that, in this parallel development, " the ideal 
has been prior to, and causally connected with, its corresponding 
institutions." Since an ideal is an " active idea," or an idea which 
dominates activity, institutions, being "habits of social living," 
must be posterior, at least logically, to " the ideals which dominate 
the social life ;" the ideal is cause, the institution effect. 

The entire discussion is excellent and highly suggestive : its only 
fault is its brevity. It is to be hoped that Mr. Merrill will develop 
in greater detail the very promising investigation of the present 
thesis. His emphatic assertion of the ethical element in institu- 
tional progress, of the causation of ideals in the development of 
institutions, is well-timed. The author suggests an important 
practical corollary of his own principle. The secret of progress lies 
in the man himself, not in his environment, however important in a 
secondary sense the environment may be. "There are those who 
do not accept this view of the Causality of Ideals. To this number 
belong, for instance, many socialists and communists, if we may 
judge from their programmes. They expect to elevate men by 
improving their surroundings and the conditions of their lives. 
The same is true of many philanthropists. On the other hand, the 
secret of such enterprises as Hull House, Chicago, and Andover 
House, Boston, of the social work of General Booth ' In Darkest 
England,' and of all sorts of missionary endeavor, is the chang- 
ing of men's moral and social conditions by the prior elevation of 
their ideals. Not upon doing for men, but upon the possibility of 
persuading them to do for themselves, rests the assurance of ulti- 
mate success in the endeavor to elevate mankind." 

James Seth. 

Brown University. 

Outlines of Social Theology. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
D.D., President of Bowdoin College. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., and London, 1895. 

It is most interesting to watch the "social movement" which 
marks our time penetrating, step by step, into all departments of 
the higher literature. A dozen years ago this rising tide of social 
interest was to be seen just rippling into periodical publications 
and filling the magazines and reviews with its new influence. Soon 
the same sweep of thought flowed up on the flats of Political 
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Economy and enlarged the channel of Ethics, and at last within 
the last two years it has been approaching the point of philosophi- 
cal statement. President Hyde now boldly takes this tide at its 
flood and opens the gate for the new way of thinking to enter into 
the sphere of Theology. Here, for most believers as well as for 
most theologians, has been the highest and driest region of indi- 
vidualism. The God who is my keeper, the Christ who is my 
Saviour, the redemption which is for my personal soul, — these have 
been the familiar ideals of traditional religion. "Father of me,^^ 
says the hymn, with pleasant subordination of every one else : 

" Father of me, and all mankind, 
And all the hosts above." 

This whole region of self-centred faith waits to be refreshed in its 
turn by the wholesome tide of the "social movement ;" and this 
new step in Sociology is what this very suggestive little book sets 
itself to take. 

What is religion ? " Religion is the universal form of our social 
relationships" (p. 107). What is the test of our religion? "Our 
serviceableness to our fellow-men is the exact and infallible measure 
of our acceptableness to God" (p. 107). What is the Holy Spirit ? 
"The spirit of social service is the Holy Spirit" (p. 80). "To 
be without the Spirit and to be without the life of unselfish social 
service is the same thing" (p. 150). What is sin? "All self- 
assertion of the individual against the social order . . . is sin" (p. 
90). "From this social point of view sin is deadly because it is 
selfish and anti-social" (p. 146). What is the Church? "The 
Church is the inspirer and director of social service" (p. 180). 
What is the redemption of the neglected classes ? " Social settle- 
ments and the industrial school, which carries the substance of 
civilization, rather than the mission which carries the form of 
evangelization is the effectual agency for the redemption of these 
classes" (p. 219). And what is regeneration? "Without re- 
generation there can be no true and worthy social life. Take the 
family, business, science and art, social intercourse, and the state. 
In each of these spheres regeneration is an absolute necessity to 
the realization of its ideal. . . . First, the family. No man can 
be rightly married who is not therein born anew. This is simply 
another way of saying that no man can be rightly married without 
love" (pp. 152, 153). In short, this little book is a restatement 
of Christian Theology in terms of the modern social ideal. Its 
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author would, no doubt, deny that this broadening of definition 
involved any inconsistency with earlier historic statements. The 
personal applications of Christian doctrine lie, no doubt, within 
his conception of social redemption. Yet the shifting of emphasis 
is, in itself, not far from a theological revolution. It carries with 
a practically new ideal of life and duty, a new way of Christian 
preaching, and a new thought of missionary duty. The issue of 
this translation of Christian doctrine into the language of social 
ethics gives theology a new right to be the queen of the sciences, and 
it is sure to be invigorating in practical religion. Presiderit Hyde's 
book will seem to some readers too compact in form and abrupt in 
expression, as if persuasiveness had been in some degree sacrificed 
to brevity. But the significance of the book in modern theology 
is much beyond its size or its pretensions. It means that many 
thoughtful men within the Christian Church are being led to a 
complete reconstruction of doctrine, and a more generous view of 
the purpose of the Christian religion. Among the first contribu- 
tions to this conception of religious life was Canon Fremantle's 
"The World as the Subject of Redemption." President Hyde's 
book is of the same type, claiming for the Christian life identity 
with all moral progress and summoning the believer from self- 
interested salvation to self-sacrificing service. 

Francis G. Peabody. 

Harvard Divinity School. 
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Mr. Tozer deserves well of students and of the general reader 
by this edition of the Contrat Social. The " Historical and 



